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DESERT 


If an ignorant man should see an intel- 
ligent Christian traveller, after encounter- 
ing all the inconveniences and dangers of 
along journey, contemplating in silence 
a desolate region, where neither habita- 
tion, herbage or water was to be found, 
he would naturally ask his motives, and 
be unable to account for his feelings. 
And so, no doubt, may persons of consid- 
erable intelligence, and even of certam 
kinds of taste, may wonder at, or miscon- 
strue the deep and delightful interest 
which some men express for even the 
most desolate wastes of Palesiine. ‘There 
is nothing attractive in the scenes them- 
selves ; every object is repulsive to the 
eye, chilling and oppressive to the heart. 
lahospitable rocks, arid sands, parched 
plains and burning breezes, are the best 
welcomes the stranger can expect in 
those uninhabitable regions. Yet there 
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are attractions there for some minds, in 
their associations with past centuries, 
and ancient svenerations, which no other 
can offer, and for 
which the most agreeable climates, the 
richest soils and luxuries, even the real 
alvantages of civilization and refinement, 
This truth, to 
which many cf ovr hearts will bear wit- 


countries on earth 


can give us no equal. 


ness, is a sfrong evidence of the superi- 
ority of mind over matter, and the won- 
derful strength with which mental asso- 
ciations may be formed with the most 
rude objects of nature. 

‘T'his subject is worthy of a long and 
minute investigation; but it demands 
much space and more ability. 

Our attention has been once more di- 
rected to it, by some pleasing descrip- 
tions of scenery we have found in the 
letters of Professor Koépper, published 
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in the New York Observer. This 
tleman is a Dane by birth, but has been 
a professor for several years in the Uni- 
versity of Athens, and has enjoyed ad- 
vantages of travelling in the Kast. He 
is now in this city. 


The Dead Sea.—“ Our company hav- 
ing dispersed, and for more than an hour 
wandered along the coast recalling tothe 
memory these recollections of this cele- 
brated sea, we at last sat down on the 
trunks of the drift wood, which tiie waves 
had washed on shore, and partook of a 
welcome repast. ‘The water in our leath- 
ern bottles being luke-warm and hardly 
palatable, a basket filled with the odorous 
oranges of Yafa, which one of our atten- 
tive companions now produced, offered 
us a most excellent refreshment; and it is 
just here in the desert, far from any 
fountain, beneath a parching sun, that the 
traveller fully values the inestimable gift 
of this delicious fruit. 


It has been a favorite hypothesis often 
repeated, that the bed of the Salt Sea in 
the days of the Prophet Abraham formed 
the fertile plain of Siddim, through which 
the Jordan flowed, taking its course 
southward along the valley el-Arabah, 
and discharging itself in the élantic 
gulf of the Red Sea. Furthermore, that 
the Salt Lake was formed in consequence 
of the sinking of the vale of Siddim, at 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The latest discoveries however demon- 
strate not only, that the Jordan and wn 
Dead Sea lie considerably deeper that 
the Arabic gulf, but that the great wes 
el-Arabah rises high above the Dead Sea 
by a chain of chalky mountains, which 
extend from the Aas highland of 
Edom across the valley westward to the 
Desert-et-Tih, in such a manner, that, 
only the southern part of the valley of 
el-Arabah and the collateral dales send 
down their streams to the Red Sea, while 
the large northern part of it has a steep 
declivity toward the salt-plain on the 
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southern shore of the Dead Sea. 


pen- 


Modern travellers therefore have sup- 
posed, that the Jordan, as far back as the 
present formation of the surface of the 
earth, must have formed an inland sea 
between the mountains surrounding it, 
but, that the lake in that period might 
have been less extensive, and only reach- 
ed to the peninsula ;—that the vale of 
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Siddim with its populous cities and exu- 
berant pasturages occupied the shallow 
south:rn coast of the present Salt Sea 
and the adjacent Ghor, until the Lord in 
his wrath “rained upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah brimstone and fire—and _ over- 
threw those cities, and all the plain and 
all the inhabitants of the cities, and that 
which grew upon the ground,” whereby 
the slime pits which had undermined the 
soil were set on fire, a general conflagra- 
tion tcl the valley sunk, and the lake 
breaking forth, cevered the whole region 
with its waters. 

Nevertheless there are still more im- 
portant arguments which prove, that this 
catastrophe was produced by a tremen- 
dous volcanic revolution, which has given 
the valley of Jordan its deep depression 
below the surface of the Mediterranean, 
and probably by the same concussions, 
that lowered the plain, might have raised 
the precipitous chalk-hills which now run 
across the southern desert. Many phe- 
nomena in this tract point at such a Plu- 
tonic overthrow. ‘lhe extinct volcano 
near the city 
the lake of Tiberias, the Basaltic rocks 
and hot springs on its borders, the salt- 
mountain, the springs of sulphur, naphta 
and asphaltum on the Dead Sea, the over- 


hanging precipices and deep chasms of 


the rocks toward the lake, and finally the 
frequent and terrible earthquakes throuch- 
out the whole length of the Ghor, suth- 
ciently evince the voleanic nature of this 
region and produce the clearest evidence 
of the recorded fact, that this magnifi- 
cent plain, in conformity with the words 
of the Scripture, has been submerged be- 
neath the level of the sea. 

A similar phenomenon, which although 
of less extent and consequence, still il- 
Justrates the natural revolution in Pales- 
tine, occurred in the year 1819, at Cutch 
on the Delta of the Indus, where several 
towns were destroyed, the fortress and 
borough of Sindree submerged, and the 
plain was transformed into an extensive 
lake, while a hilly ridge, by the natives 
termed Ullah Bund or Mound of God, 
suddenly rose extending for fifty miles in 
length from East to West across the 
eastern mouth of the Indus. The ap- 
pearance of the salt mountain of Uzudum 
(Sodom) on the South West of the valley 
likewise satisfactorily explains not only 
the Plutonic operation of that event, but 
also the transmutation of this tract of the 
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Ghor from a fertile plain to a desert and 
a salt sea. 

As to the earlier course of the Jordan, 
and the formation and natural condition 
of the southern chalk-hills, different the- 
ories have been proposed, which cannot 
be brought to a conclusive result, until 
veologists, with personal safety and far- 
nished with all the means for thorough 
investigations, have travelled over the 
whole ground, from the sources of the 
Jordan on the Antilibanon, through the 
Ghor in its full extent to Akabah, on the 
Arabie gulf. 

On the other hand the supposition, 
that the submersion of the vale of Siddim 
might have been produced by the setting 
on fire of the slime pits or springs of as- 
phaltum, and the consequent subterranean 
conflagration, appears to be contrary to 
all the observations of the geologists on 
the nature and condition of the pits of bi- 
tumen. ‘These are eminently water 
springs, which carry along with them a 
quantity of bitumen or fossi] pitch, very 
insignificant in proportion to the mass of 


¢ the water, and though it be combustible, 


itnever can have occasioned those de- 
vastating effects. Such is the nature of 
all the slime pits hitherto known near Ba- 
koo, and on the islands of Zante, Sicily 
and Trinidad. 

Among the five cities embellishing the 
fine plains of Siddim “ well watered like 
the land of Eaypt,’ Gomorrah—and So. 
dom, the residence of Lot, must have 


, been situated in the southern part of the 


present lake; and near to them on the 
slope of the eastern mountains lay Zoar. 
Abraham ascending the hills of Hebron 
looked “toward Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and toward all the land of the plain, and 
beheld the smoke of the country arise as 
the smoke of a furnace.” Lot fled tothe 
neighboring Zoar, where he found a re- 
fuge, and his sons became the progeni- 
tors of the Amonites and Moabites of the 
Kast-Jordanic kingdoms. The site of 
Zoar on the peninsula, near the embou- 
chure of the Kerak river. is known with 
historical certitude, being a garrisoned 
fortress during the Roman Empire, and 
afterwards in the time of the crusades it 
is often mentioned as Segor and Villa 
Palmarum, from the beautiful palm 
rroves surrounding it. 

Approach to Jericho.—Though the heat 
Was Overpowering, we quickened our 
course, and in an hour and a half reach. 
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ed the ruinous monastery of St. John. 
situated on the upper banks of the Jor- 
dan, due East of Jericho. This large 
and wealthy convent was built before the 
sixth century, in commemoration of the 
place where, according to tradition, our 
Saviour was baptized by John. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims, through the course of 
the middle ages repaired to the spot, and 
bathed in the Jordan. ‘The convent was 
then inhabited by Greek Kalogeri, [or 
monks]. It withstood all the storms and 
vicissitudes of the crusading wars, but 
was burnt and demolished by the Mame- 
lukes in the fifteenth century, and now 
only a few relics of the outer walls are 
standing, on the high brink overlooking 
the Jower valley of the river. 

We here descended some thirty or 
forty feet to the outer bank, covered with 
straggling poplars, willows, tamarisks, 
and the fragrant rishrash or vitex agaus 
castus, more and more condensing as we 
approached the river, and at last forming 
a thick and almost impenetrable wood on 
its margin, where we dismounted. ‘This 
lower border of the river, according to 
the observations of Professor Russegger, 
lies 1269 Paris feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean; and here the Latin pil- 
erims celebrate their mass and bathe on 
the Tuesday ef the Holy Week, while 
the Greeks and Armenians move farther 
down towards the Dead Sea. 

The Jordan.—The Jordan has here a 
breadth of from eighty to an hundred feet. 
Its depth was said to be twelve feet, and 
the neatest ford lies four miles North, 
above Jericho. The current was silent 
but rapid, and filled the immediate banks 
to the very brim. In order to facilitate 
and secure the access to the river, the 
nearest trees had been felled and the 
trunks laid across, forming a causeway 
which proved dangerous to pass on horse- 
back, but was commodious for the pil- 
crims, who might thus fearlessly ap- 
proach to the edge of the stream. 

I felt singul: rly pleased on finding my- 
self so suddenly reposing in the shade of 
a fine thickset forest of high grown, mag- 
nificent trees of the most refreshing ver- 
dure, whose boughs projected far over 
the river or bathed in its waters, while | 
formerly had supposed, according to the 
relations of Chateaubriand and other tra- 
vellers, that the banks of the Jordan were 
either sandy and bare, or beset only with 
reeds and copse. Still the days of Jo- 
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sephus are no more, when beautiful 
groves of palm-trees ‘‘ covered the banks 
of the holy river, and were the more lux- 
uriant and frugiferous the nearer they 
grew tothe water.” All the palm-groves 
are now vanished; they have suffered the 
same fate with the cities of the plain, 
having been thrown down and destroyed 
during the wars, or neglected during the 
long abandonment of this unhappy region 
to the roving and lawless tribes of the 
desert. In the whole wide plain, only 
one single palm tree rears its melancholy 
crown over the miserable huts of the 
modern Jericho. 

The grove consists of poplars, tama- 
risks, and many fine southern trees which 
were unknown to me. Creepers swing- 
ing from one tree to another formed a 
dense hedge along the river side, above 
which, at a distance of five miles, rose 
the violet mountains of el-belka. This 
wood scenery, skirting the borders of the 
Jordan all along the Ghor, was a remark- 
able feature, particularly interesting to 
our American friends, as it reminded 
them of the still more extensive and im- 
penetrable forests on the banks of their 
native rivers. ‘The picturesque nerium 
oleander, by the Arabs called defle, with 
its rosy flowers embellishing all the val- 
lies and water courses of the Lebanon, 
we sought for in vain, though often trav- 
ellers have seen it higher up the river 
toward the jake of Tiberias. The heavy 
showers of the preceding days had occa- 
sioned a transient overflowime of the 
river, which was stili visible by the deep 
loamy mud covering the dike and the 
lower parts of the adjoining wood. 
Through this we waded cautiously to 
the edge of the stream, and filled our lea- 
ther buckets in the river. It had a yel- 
low clayish color, and did not seem very 
inviting, but the water was cool and ex- 
ceedingly refreshing after the sufferings 
of the day. Our company now dispersed 
in the wood, and several vilgrims went 
deeper into the thicket, to bathe in the 
river. 

When Joshua, at the time of harvest, 
led the army of the Hebrews across the 
Jordan, the river was full to its banks, 
such as we found it now. Whether the 
passage of the Israelites took place four 
or five miles higher up at the ford, as 
some authors have supposed, or at this 
spot “right against Jericho,” as the 
Scriptures say, does not diminish the 
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deep interest which the wanderer needs 
must take, near the spot celebrated by an 
event of so great importance in remote 
antiquity. The Christian tradition has 
transferred the baptism of our Saviour to 
this place, though John the Evangelist 
says, that ‘tit was done at Bethabara, be- 
yond Jordan, where John was baptizing.” 
From the earliest times of Christianity, 
therefore, it has been visited by the pil- 
grims, and in the seventh century a 
church was built and the Twelve Stones 
erected four miles from the river, toward 
Jericho, on the ruins of the ancient Gil- 
gal, where the Israelites, after their pas- 
sage, pitched their camp in the land of 
Canaan. 

The Arabs called the Jordan Sheriah 
el-Kebir, “the great water course,” and 
the valley through which it flows from 
the lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea and 
the southern valley beyond it, el-Ghor, 
“the deeply sunken vale between high 
mountains.” The length of the Ghor be- 
tween the two lakes is nearly seventy 
miles, the upper part of which, as far as 
Beisan (Scythopolis), has only four miles 
in breadth, but farther down it widens, 
and near Jericho, where the mountains 
recede, it formsa plain of nearly twelve 
miles in width. ‘The river runs along a 
lower valley situated thirty or forty feet 
beneath the upper Ghor; it has a mean- 
dering course, and is frequently confined 
to a narrower channel by the boldly pro- 
jecting western mountains. Though it 
receives several rivers, such as the Yar- 
muk and the Zenka, from the eastern 
highland, it does not considerably aug- 
ment the mass of its waters. ‘The moun- 
tain torrents and scanty fountains all dis- 
appear in the Ghor, and do not reach the 
Jordan, except during the heavy showers 
of the rainy season. The lower valley, 
and the immediate banks of the river, are 
clothed with lofty trees and a luxuriant 
vegetation through its whole length. The 
diferent fords are well known to the 
Arabs, and two bridges cross the river 
near the lake of ‘Tiberias. Its depth va- 
ries considerably during the different sea- 
sons, and js sometimes in summer so 


shallow, that travellers in the month of 


July have found the water only three feet 
deep. 

El Ghor is confined by two parallel 
chains of barren, chalky mountains, 
which on the West attain the height of 
fifteen hundred feet above the valley, 
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while on the East they recede further 
back, forming the Moabite highland to a 
height of two thousand five hundred feet. 
The western border of the Jordan, be- 
tween bBerian and Jericho, being but im- 
perfectly known. 

The evening was now setting in, and 
we had still two hour’s ride to our night 
quarters at Jericho. As the whole com- 
pany could not be united in a hurry, part 
of us d: parted, leaving some troopers be- 
hind for the security of the absentees. 
Returning to the upper Ghor, and passing 
the ruins of the ancient convent of Nt. 
John, we continued our course in @ wes- 
tern direction towards Jericho. Every 
trace of the desert svon disappeared. 
Beautiful groves of vilex agnus castus, 
acacia, and the thorny nubk (rhamnus 
napeca) succeeded, intermingled with 
fields of corn and wheat, while the soil 
was covered with a carpet of sweet scent- 
ed flowers. We passed the purling brook 
descending from the head fountam Ain 
es-Sultan (the fountain of Elisha) beneath 
the hills of Jericho. It separates in seve- 
rai water courses, and fertilizes this 
charmmin: region in a circumference of 
many miles. ‘ihe poorly-dressed and 
miserable-'ooking inhabitants, men and 
women from the village of Riha, were 
working in the fields. Somewhere here 
in the neighborhood, ten stadia from Je- 
richo, jay the ancient Gilgal, where the 
lsraelites encamped and erected their 
tabernacle for six years prior to its re- 
moval to Shifoh. In Gilgal they cele- 
brated the passover and renewed the 
covenant of their forefathers with the 
Lord, and from here Joshua undertook 


the glorious conquest of the promised 
land. 


The gentlemen we had left behind on 
the banks of the Jordan now coming up 
in haste, the Bedouin cavaliers presented 
us with an imitation of the warlike exer- 
cises of the desert. Running full gallop 
against each other, then firing their cara- 
bines or throwing their lances, they 
quickly wheeled about their steeds and 
started off as in a flight, but instantly 
brandishing their scymitars, they return- 
ed with the same velocity to renew the 
attack. ‘This lively and picturesque scene 
is often seen in the Orient; the ‘Turks 
throw the jereed with great dexterity, 
and the skilful horsemanship of the riders 
and extraordinary impetuosity and rapid 
evolutions of the beautiful Arabian steeds 
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are alike admirable by this imitation of 
the ancient warfare of the Saracens, 
which so often proved fatal to the mail- 
clad Crusaders of the middle ages. 

The sun had set, but the mountains in 
Moab still blazed with the rosy tints of 
evening, when we approached the village 
and castle of Riha, embosomed in a grove 
of fine olive, fig, and pomegranate trees, 
and hemned in by the impenetrable 
hedges of nubk and prickly pear. We 
followed the course of the rivulet and ar- 
rived in a quarter of an hour at a delight- 
fnl meadow, bounded on the West by the 
high precipitous Jebel-Kurunful, where 
our men, near to the fountain of Elisha, 
had pitched the tents in a circle beneath 
the high and shady trees. They had 
lighted several fires; and the Arab wo- 
men from the village bringing milk and 
egos, our supper was soon ready. I re- 
member this camp-scenery near Jericho 
as one of the most pleasant in Palestine. 
We took our tea before the tents, during 
a lively conversation about past and pre- 
sent times. It wasa warm, guiet even- 
ing beneath the serene and starry sky; 
our hurses grazed on the banks of the 
rivulet; the Arabs sat in groups around 
the fires, while the ‘Turks were on guard 
at a greater distance. 





Froripa.—In many respects, Florida 
is unlike any other portion of the south- 
ern country. In the first place, nearly 
all of it is very healthy, admitting of a 
residence in almost any part of it, the 
whole season. In the second place, the 
main body of the land is well adapted to 
cultivation, and is of that character which 
seems rather to invite small cultivators, 
or farmers, than large planters. This 
leads to the natural inference, that it is 
destined to have a population far more 
dense, and of a different character, from 
that of much or most of the southern 
states. In the third place, its warm and 
zenial climate adapts it to the growth of 
many of the most valuable tropical pro- 
ductions, productions raised best by small 
farmers, who perform chiefly their own 
labour. With this climate, a soil, al- 
though not rich, will support easily a 
dense population; probably no country 
in the world will afford a greater return 
to labour than this portion of Florida. 
A country so abundant in resources, is 
already rapidly filling up.—Jiss. Chron. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF WOLLASTON. 
WiturAm Hype Wo.taston, one of the 
ablest and most renowned of English 
chemists and natural philosophers, was 
born August 6, 1766, and died in Decem- 
ber, 1828. Seventeen years have passed 
away since his death, and yet no biogra- 
phy has appeared, although he has as 
wide a reputation among men of science 
as Sir Humphry Davy, of whom lives in- 
numerable have been written. This has 
in part arisen from the comparatively re- 
tired life which Wollaston led, and the 
reserve and austerity of his character. 
He was not, like his great contemporary, 
a public lecturer to a highly popular in- 
stitution, and thereby an object of great in- 
terest, not only to men of science, but 
likewise to students of literature, and 
even to people of fashion. His life was 
spent in his laboratory, from which even 
his intimate friends were excluded ; and 
the results of his labors were made 
known only by essays, published for the 
most part in the Transactions of the Roy- 
al Society of London. His discoveries, 
however, were so many, and of so impor- 
tant a kind, and made his name so widely 
known, that we cannot but wonder tha 
no biography of him has yet appeared. 
Two of his publications, the one contain- 
ing the description of his reflecting goni- 
ometer, the other explaining the process 
by which platina may be rendered mallea- 
ble, would alone have entitled Wollaston 
to a place in the roll of natural philoso- 
phers worthy of lengthened remem- 
brance. 

William Hyde Wollaston belonged to 
a Staffordshire family, distinguished for 
several generations by their successful 
devotion in literature and science. His 
sreat-crandfather, the Rev. William Wol- 
laston, was author of a work famous in 
its day, entitled, “The Religion of Na- 
ture Delineated.” His father, the Rev. 
Francis Wollaston, of Chiselhurst, in 
Kent, from his own observations, made 
an extensive catalogue of the northern 
circumpolar stars, which, with an ac- 
count of the instruments employed, and 
tables for the reductions, was published 
under the title of * Fasciculus Astronom- 
icus,” in 1800. 

The subject of our memoir was the 
second son of the astronomer, and of Al- 
thea Hyde, of Charter-house square, Lon- 
don. He was one of seventeen children, 
and was born at East Dereham, a village 
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some sixteen miles from Norwich on the 
6th of August, 1766. After the usual 
preparatory education, he went to Cam- 
bridge, and entered at Caius College, 
where he made great progress. He be- 
came a fellow of Caius College soon after 
taking his degree, and continued one till 
his death. At Cambridge he resided till 
1789, and astronomy appears to have 
been his favorite study there, although 
there is evidence to show that at this 
time, as at a later period, he was very 
catholic in his scientific tastes. He pro- 
bably inherited a predilection for the 
study of the heavenly bodies from his 
father, and it was increased by his inti- 
macy with the late astronomer royal of 
Dublm, Dr. Brinkley, now Bishop of 
Cloyne, and, with Mr. Pond, formerly as- 
tronomer royal of Greenwich, with 
whom he formed a friendship at Cam- 
bridge which lasted through life. 

In 1789, he settled at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, in Suffolk, and commenced to 
practise as a physician, but with so little 
success, probably on account of the pe- 
culiar gravity and reserve of his man- 
ner, that he soon left the place and re- 
moved to London. He succeeded, how- 
ever, no better in the metropolis. He 
continued to practise in London till the 
end of the year 1800, when an accession 
of fortune determined him to relinquish 
a profession he never liked, and devote 
himself wholly to science. 

His process for rendering crude platina 
malleable, which conferred so great a 
service on analytical chemistry, is said 
to have brought him more than thirty 
thousand pounds, and he is alleged to 
have made money by several of his mi- 
nor discoveries and inventions. 

Dr. Wollaston became a fellow of the 
Royal society in 1793, and was made 
second secretary in 1806. He was for 
many years vice-president, and in 1820, 
between the death of Sir J. Banks and 
the election of Sir H. Davy, he occupied 
the president’s chair. There were not a 
few indeed, among the influential mem- 
bers of the society, who would have pre- 
ferred him to Davy as permanent chair- 
man; but Wollaston having signified his 
fixed intention to decline competition, 
gave the whole weight of his influence to 
Davy, and the latter was elected. 

His communications to the Royal So- 
ciety are thirty-nine in number, and along 
with his contributions to other scientific 
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journals, refer to a greater varicty of iop- 
ics than those of any other English che- 
mist, net excepting Cavendish. In addi- 
tion to essays on strictly chemical sub- 
jects, they include papers on important 
questions in astronomy, optics, mechanics, 
acoustics, mineralogy, crystallography, 
physiology, pathology and boiany, be- 
sides one on a question connected with 
the fine arts, and several describing me- 
chanical inventions. 

Five are on questions of physiology 
and pathology, and do not admit of popu- 
lar discussion. ‘The most curious o. 
these is a paper on “ Semi-decussation 
of the optic nerves,” and single vision 
with two eyes. Besides its interest as a 
scientific essay, it is important as having 
been occasioned by speculations concern- 
ing the cause of a remarkable form of 
blindness from which Wollaston suflered, 
during which he saw * only half of every 
object, the loss of sight being in both 
eyes towards the left, and of short dura- 
tion only.” ‘This peculiar state of vision 
proved in the end to have been sympto- 
matic of a disease of the brain, of which 
he died. 

Wollaston published two papers on 
astronomy, one “On a Method of Com- 
paring the Light of the Sun with that of 
the bixed Stars,” of which we can only 
give the title; the other is, “On the 
Finite Extent of the Atmosphere,” and 
is one of the most interesting physical 
essays on record. It was published in 
January, 1822, in the May preceding 
which, a transit of Venus over the sun’s 
disk took place. Wollaston was induced 
in consequence to make observations on 
this rare and interesting phenomenon. 
None of the larger observatories were 
provided with suitable instruments for 
watching it; but our philosopher, with 
that singular ingenuity both in devising 
and in constructing apparatus which we 
shall afterwards find to have been one of 
his great characteristics, succeeded by a 
few happy contrivances in making a small 
telescope completely serve the purpose. 
His special object in watching the pas- 
sage of Venus, was to ascertain whether 
or not the sun has an atmosphere lke 
that of the earth. He satisfied himself 
that it has not, and embodied his results 
in the paper, the title of which we have 
oiven. 

Beautiful and certain as are the astro- 
nomical facts brought to light by Wol- 
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laston, they supply no decision of the 
question of the divisibility of matter. 
That problem stili presents the same 
two-fold aspect of difficulty which it has 
ever exhibited. 

The greater number of Wollaston’s 
strictly chemical papers, with the ex- 
ception of those referring to physiology 
and pathology, are devoted to the expo- 
sition of points connected with the che- 
mistry of the metals. He was the dis- 
coverer of palladium and rhodium, once 
interesting only as chemical curiosities, 
but now finding important uses in the 
arts. He discovered, also, the identity 
of columbium and tantalium. He was 
the first to recognise the existence of 
mé¢talic titaninm in the slags of iron fur- 
naces; and he is the deviser of the im- 
portant process by which platina is ren- 
dered malleable. He published, also, 
analyses of meteoric iron, and showed 
that potash exists in sea water. 

The modern chemist’s desire has lain 
in the opposite direction from that of his 
alchemical forefather. It is the non- 
solubile, not the solvent, that he has 
sought after, and Wollaston supplied him 
with that in malleable platina. 

For the greater number of purposes, 
glass and porcelain resist sufficiently the 
action of even the strongest acids, alka- 
lies, and other powerful solvents. In 
some cases, however, they are attacked 
by these, and cannot be employed in ac- 
curate analysis. Whenever, moreover, 
it is necessary to subject bodies to a high 
t.mperature along with active reagents, 
as, for example, in the fusion of minerals 
with alkalies, porcelain can seldom be 
employed, and is often worse than use- 
ess. 

It was in vain that chemists had re- 
course to silver and gold, as substitutes 
for the insufficient clay in the construe- 
tion of their crucibles. These metals 
melt at comparatively low temperatures, 
and, before a sufficient heat can be at- 
tained to fuse the more refractory sub- 
stances enclosed in them, they run into 
liquids, and the crucible and its contents 
are lost in a useless slag. 

In consequence of this insufficiency of 
his tools, the analytical chemist was 
brought to acomplete stand. Whole de- 
partments of his science lay around him 
unexplored aud unconquered, tempting 
him by their beauty and their promise. 

To be concluded, 
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ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


This neat edifice, of recent erection, 
though of almost ancient aspect, from the 
color of its stones and its Gothic style, 
is advantageously situated in Broadway, 
at the north-west corner of Houston 
street. As well embowered by trees as its 
confined space will allow, and with a 
neat and retired, though small grave-yard, 
it enjoys most of the advantages which 
can be secured toa common city place 
of worship. 

To those who like the Gothic style, no 
objection will arise against this building 
on that account; but those participate 
in our views of the architecture appro- 
priate to our times, country and institu- 
tions, need not be told that no Gothic 
edifice possesses the great features of ex- 


cellence. 


Working Girls. 

Happy girls! with cheeks like the rose 
—bright eyes and elastic step—how 
cheerfully they go to their work. Our 
reputation for it, happy indeed will those 
men be who secure such prizes. Con- 
trast with these contented, cheerful, smil- 
ing girls, those who do nothing but sigh 
all day and live only to follow the fash- 
ions-——who never earn the bread they eat 
or the shoes they wear—who are languid 
and sick and lazy from one week’s end 
to theother. Who buta simpleton and 
a popinjay would prefer one of the latter, 
if he were looking for a companion? 
Give us the working girls. They are 
worth their weight in gold. You never 
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see them mincing along, or jump a doz- 
en feet to steer clear of a spider or a fly. 
They have no affectation—no silly airs 
about them. When they meet you, they 
speak without putting on a dozen airs, 
or trying to show off to better advantage ; 
and you feel as if you were talking toa 
a human being, and not a painted, fallen 
angel, 

[f girls knew how sadly they miss it, 
while they endeavor to show off their 
delicate hands and unsoiled skins, and 
put on a thousand airs—they would give 
more for the situation of the despised 
working ladies, who are so far above 
them in intelligence, in honor, in every- 
thing, as the trees are above the earth. 
Be wise, then, ye wlio have made fools of 
yourselves through life. ‘Turn over a 
new leaf and begin, though late, to live 
and act as human beings, as companions 
to immortal man, and not playthings and 
dolls. Inno other way can you be happy 
and subserve the designs of your exis- 
tence.— Portland Tribune. 
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Poputar ExLoquence.—Multitudes of 
persons are rarely attracted or influenced 
by long statistical details, and tedious 
matters of fact. An orator, if he desires 
to interest them, must speak to their feel- 
ings and affections, using the Socratic 
mode of reasoning, for to that they ean 
respond. Many a splendid and able es- 
say that proved pleasing and instructive 
to the reader, has wearied out a popular 
audience when delivered before them as 
a speech. An energetic manner, with 
that heartiness which convinces the lis- 
tener, is an invaluable acquirement.—Sel. 
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RAROTONGA. 


The last news from the Friendly 
Islands is very distressing, Rarotonga 
which was the scene of some of the events 
most interesting in the history of the 
group, has been desolated by a furious 
hurricane, which has left the inhabitants 
with little else but their lives. Letters 
speak of the calamity as one of almost 
unprecedented severity ; and we are told 
that ten years of labor and care, on the 
part of the now industrious and simple- 
hearted people, cannot place them in the 
situation to which they had raised them- 
selves by their creditable exertions, and 
rapid advance in civilization. 

Some persons have denied that the in- 
troduction of Christianity into some of 
the islands of the Pacific, and the general 
diffusion of education among the people, 
have actually made any fundamental 
change in the character and condition of 
society. While we feel satisfied that a 
candid examination of the abundant evi- 
dence we have of the contrary, is suffi- 
cient to settle the question in the most 
satisfactory manner, we take pleasure 
here in alluding to one practical proof, of 
recent occurrence, and well adapted to 
our purpose. 

When one of our American ships was 
wrecked and totally lost on the coast of 
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that island, about four years ago, instead 
of the scenes of pillage and violence 
which have so often disgraced the 
beaches of New Jersey, the natives form- 
ed themselves in companies, and proceed- 
ed with the greatest judgment, zeal and 
heroic labors, to preserve the lives of the 
crew, and to save the cargo. 
men, as well as the officer 


The sea- 


s, on reaching 


the shore, were taken to the houses of 


their deliverers, and supplied with every 
comfort and attention in their power ; 
and every bit of the cargo, and every 
fragment of the ship which could be 
taken from the waves was stored and 
guarded with the greatest care. 

The officers and crew after their re- 
turn home, were full of the praises of 
that simple-hearted race, and expressed 
the astonishment they had felt, on receiv- 
ing back the articles saved from the 
wreck: as they had found a thousand lit- 
tle things, even down to spikes and nails, 
which never would have been missed, 
and which, to those people, were of real 
value. 

Our print embraces several objects 
characteristic of the christianized Pacific 
islands; the sublime scenery of the 
mountains, the luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation, the lightly-clad natives, half 
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drooping palm-leaves, some of whose spe- 


the missionaries. The feather) 
cies aflord the chief means of subsistence, 
stand in the picture as memorials of the 
invaluable cocoanut and bread-fruit trees, 
and the important uses which they sub- 
serve. ‘They may also, however, lead us 
the 
which the poor natives must now be suf: 


to reflect upon privations under 
fering, since nota single bread-fruit tree, 
as we are assured, was left standing, by 
the tornado, on all Rarotonga. 

The scene here represented is that 
presented to the astonished missionaries, 


when the inhabitants spontaneously cast 


off their ancient heathen superstitions, 
and brought their idols to be destroyed. 
As we have already given a particular 
account of that remarkable day, we need 
only refer our readers to the first number 
of the present volume of our magazine. 


And to 


have not received the work so far back, 


those of our subscribers who 
we would remark, that they will find it 
well worth the small expense to have the 
volume complete. Not only so, but we 
would invite their attention to the first 
volume also. ‘This 1s now ready for sale 
in quarterly parts, and will be sent to 
any part of the country for $1 if paid at 
one time, or 37 1-2 single. The postage 


is that of newspapers. 








Tue Rick anp Poor.—‘ Of such are 
the kingdom of Heaven,” said the Savior ; 
and the beautiful remark is. strongly 
brought to mind, in reading the follow- 
ing extract from an exchange paper: 

“ Ma,” said a little girl, “ will rich and 
poor people live together when they go 
up 'o Heaven 2” 

“Yes, my dear, they will all be alike 
there.”’ 

“Then, ma, why don’t rich and poor 
christians associate here ?” 

The mother did not answer. 

The steamboat Isaac Newton has prov- 
ed herself equal to the swiftest boats in 
our harbor.—V. Y. Sun. 
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White Indians. 


‘rom a new work, entitled ‘‘ Scenes in 
the Rocky Mountains.” 

While the writer was at Untali, a trap- 
ping party from Gila arrived at this post, 
who gave the following description of a 
tribe of White Indians called the Mun- 
chies. 

The Munchies are a nation of white 
aborigines, actually existing in a valley 
among the Sierra de los Mimbros chain, 
upon one of the affluents of the Gula, in 
the extreme north-western part of the 
Province of Sonora. 

They number about eight hundred in 


all. Their country is surrounded by 
lofty mountains at nearly every point, 
and is well watered and very fertile; 


though of limited extent. Their dwell. 
ings are spacious apartments neatly exca- 
vated in the hill sides, and are frequently 
cut in the solid rock. 

They subsist by agriculture, and raise 
cattle, horses and sheep. ‘Their featurés 
correspond with those of Europeans, 
though with acomplexion perhaps some- 
what fairer, and a form equally if not 
more graceful. 

Among them are many of the arts and 
comforts of civilised life. ‘They spin and 
weave and mannfacture butter and cheese, 
with many of the luxuries known to more 
enlishtened nations. 

Their political economy, though much 
after the patriarchal order, is purely re- 
publican in its character. ‘Che old men 
exercise supreme control in the enact- 
ment and execution of laws. These laws 
are usually of the most simple form, and 
tend to promote the general welfare of 
the community. They are made by a 
concurrent majority of the seniors in 
council—each male individual; over a 
sp cifi-d age being allowed a voice and a 
vote. 

QJuestions of right and wrong are 
heard and adjudged by a committee se- 
lected from the council of seniors, who 
are likewise empowered to redress the 
injured and pass sentence upon the crimi- 
nal. 

In morals they are represented as hon- 
est and virtuous. In religion they difier 
but little from other Indians. 

They are strictly men of peace, and 
never go to war, nor even as a common 
thing, oppose resistance to the hostile in- 
cursions of surrounding nations. On the 
appearance of an enemy they immediate- 
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ly retreat, with their cattle, horses, sheep 
and other valuables, to mountain caverns, 
fitted at all times for their reception— 
where by barricading the entrances they 
are at once secure without a resort to 
arms. 

In regard to their origin they have lost 
all knowledge or even tradition, (a thing 
not likely to have happened had they 
been the progeny of Europeans at any 
late period—that is, since the time of Co- 
lumbus,) neither do their characters, 
manners, customs, arts or government 
savor of modern Europe. 

Could a colony or party of Europeans 
in the short period of three centuries and 
a half lose all trace of their origin, re- 
ligion, arts, habits, civilization and gov- 
ernment ? Who fora moment would en- 
tertain an idea so estranged to probabil- 
ity % 

And yet the Munchies cannot be real 
Indians ; they must be of European de- 
scent, though circumstances other than 
complexion afford no evidence of inden- 
tity with either race? Where then shall 
we place them? Whence is their origin? 

We are forced to admit the weight of 
circumstantial testimony as to their hav- 
ing settled upon this continent prior to 
its discovery by Columbus. Here we 
are led to inquire, are they not the re- 
mote descendants of some colony of an- 
cient Romans % 

That such colonies did here exist in 
former ages, there is good reasons for 
believing. The great lapse of time and 
other operative causes combined, may 
have transformed the Munchies from 
habits, customs, character, religion, arts, 
civilization and language of the Romans, 
to the condition in which they are at pre- 
sent found. 





Stone Wattis.—In most sections of 
New England, stone walls, of a truly du- 
table and permanent construction, consti- 
tute the enclosures of every farm. Yet, 
valuable as is this species of fence, it is 
far from being properly appreciated. A 
sood wall, ona soil not constitutionally 
too humid, is worth at least one dollar 
per rod. The cost of erecting it, is pro- 
bably less than fifty cents, as the farmer 
can do all the work himself, and at such 
seasons as he can wellafford it; besides, 
he is increasing the superficial extent of 
his territory, by removing the rocks and 
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thereby increasing, greatly, the value and 
productiveness of his farm. 

A distinguished practical farmer, fam- 
ed for his intelligence and love of econ- 
omy, informed us that he considered wall 
on his farm, much the cheapest fence he 
can erect.— Selected. 





Horse Power anp Wuace Power.—Lie- 
big thinks that horses are more powerful! 
than whales. He reasons in this way. 
The quantities of oxygen which a whale 
and a carrier’s horse can inspire in a giv- 
en time are very unequal. ‘The tempe- 
rature as well as the quantity of oxygen 
is much greater in the horse. 

The force exerted by a whale, when 
struck with the harpoon, his body being 
supported by the surrounding medium, 
and the force exerted by the carrier’s 
horse, which carries his own weight and 
a heavy burthen for eight or ten hours, 
must both bear the same ratio to the oxy- 
gen consumed. If wetake into conside- 
ration the time during which the force is 
manifested, it is obvious that the amount 
of force developed by the horse is far 
greater than in the case of the whale. 
This is a mere calculation. We are of 
the opinion that Liebig has never tried 
the strength of any whale practically.— 
Selected. 





Epucation 1N Iowa, Wisconsin, &e.— 
Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin formed 
a part of the great western wilderness 
until very recently, and already we find 
notices in all these countries of common 
schools, where the youth are instructed 
in orthography and pronunciation—ety- 
mology, syntax, prosody and punctuation 
—reading and composition——rhetorie and 
oratory—writing, arithmetic, drawing, 
book-keeping, geometry, trigonometry, 
mensuration, surveying, geography, his- 
tory, chemistry, natural history, moral 
and intellectual philosophy; young lJa- 
dies of 14 or 15 talking of equations, 
fluxions, spherial trigonometry, algebra, 
&c., as intelligibly as their grandmothers 
did of plain stitching or stocking darning. 
All this, too, advertised—with notices of 
electrical machines, galvanic batteries, 
globes, orreries, moveable hemispheres, 
pneumatic apparatus, telescopes, theodo- 
lites, &e. Such accounts as this, of 
learning in “ the bush,” are cheering fea- 
tures in the national character.—Use. Al, 
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Last Autumn we introduced this ele- 
sant tree, (then unknown in most parts 
of our country,) to the particular ac- 
quaintance of our readers, and difiused 


about one million of its seeds in al! 


the 
states, territories and counties, and even 
in most of the towns in the United States. 
Although this was done at a considera- 
ble loss of time and money on our part, 
we have the satisfaction of reflecting, that 
we have done good, and at least a part of 
our duty, in promoting the propagation 
of valuable trees, tor the benefit of pos- 
terity, and with a feeling of gratitude for 
such of our predecessors as have set us 
a good example, in planting the noble 
oaks, elms, &c., which have lent us their 
majestic shade. 

We have received favorable accounts 
of many of the young trees now growing 


from our seeds, with thanks from some of 


those to whom we sent them. We are 
now collecting a stock of seeds of other 
fine trees, as well as of flowers, and valu- 
able and curious plants, to be prepared 
for the orders we may receive in future. 

Tue Caratpa.——Ali our subscribers are 
to be supplied with Zwenty Seeds of this 


beautiful, and valuable native tree, which 
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is still very generally neglected, and in 
fact quite unknown, in most parts of our 
country. Few trees of any kind surpass 
it in appearance, whether we regard its 
noble spreading form, its broad, dark and 
polished leaves, unassailed by insects, or, 
especially its numerous and elegant coni- 
eal clusters of blossoms, which render it 
an object of admiration in the Summer. 
Its timbers, as we have before declared, on 
the authority of Gen. Harrison, is almost 
imperishable, while its grain fits it for a 
variety of uses. 

‘Those of our subscribers who have not 
neglected to pay punctually the small an- 
nual price of our Magazine, ($1 in ad- 
vance,) may expect to receive a supply 
of the seeds of the Catalpa, with a new 
and more minute history of the tree. 

Any person who procures a new sub- 
scriber, shall receive a return in such 
other seeds as he may desire, if we can 
procure them. 


Persons sending us a list of new sub- 
scribers, may expect a liberal return. 

The First Volume of the American 
Penny Magazine, now re-published ina 
stereotype edition, contains many artti- 
cles on trees, flowers and their culture. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 




















GRASSES. 

Tue following definition of a true grass is 
copied from a lecture delivered before the class 
of the Chester County Cabinet of National Sci- 
ences, by Dr. Darlington, of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, an excellent botanist and practical 
farmer ; brief and simple as it is, it will be found 
to contain the most striking characteristics of the 
tribe :—‘* Whenever we meet with a plant having 
a cylindrical, jointed stem; with the joints solid, 
and the intervening portions hollow—or, in a few 
instances, filled with a pith-like substance—the 
leaves alternate, one originating at each joint, 
embracing the stem with its base, and forming a 
sheath, which is slit on one side, down to its 
origin—and the flowers protected by those pecu- 
liar envelopes known by the name of chaff, we 
may take it for granted we have before us a ge- 
nume grass.” 

Botanists enumerate upwards of three hundred 
species of grasses indigenous to the United States 
—yet all the cultivated kinds, and their almost 
innumernble varieties, are believed to he intro- 
duced. 

Those considered of most value to the agri- 
culturist in the Middle and Western States, as 
affording the best hay and pasture are, “* Meadow 
grass” (Poa Pratensis); “ blue grass” (Poa 
compressa) ; “* L7mothy” (Phieum pratense) ; 
“red top” (Agrestis'vulgaris) ; “fescue grass” 
(Festuca pratensis) ; ‘* orchard grass” (Dactylis 
glomerata); “ray grass” (Lolium _ perenne) ; 
and ** sweet-scented vernal grass,” (Athoxanthum 
odoratum), which gives a delightful perfume to 
the hay. Some others are occasionally cultiva- 
ied; but, I believe, not to any great extent or 
advantage, 

The sugar-cane (Saccharum officinarum) is a 
true grass, which, in its structure and habit, bears 
a striking resemblance to [ndian corn; but unlike 
it, the chief value consists in the rich juice with 
which the stems abound. It furnishes sugar and 
molasses. 

A species which in Brazil forms impenetrable 
thickets, grows to the height of thirty or forty 
leet, with hollow stems six inches in diameter, 
which are filled with a coo!, pure liquid, capable 
of quenching the most burning thirst. Of this 
the hunters are so well aware, that, when in 
need of refreshment, they, with their machite, 
or large two-edged chopping knife, cut off the 
young shoots just below a joint, and drink the 
delicious beverage so bountifully supplied by 
nature. 

A very coarse paper is manufactured in this 
country from oat straw, which 1s found to resist 
the eflects of damp better than other kinds of 
cheap paper. In the native country of the « Bam- 
boo,” Bambusa arundinacea, the stately culms, 
or stems, furnish spars for sail boats, as well as 
Stout walking-canes, much valued by pedestrians; 
and of some of its congeners made the pretty 
‘* rattans ” and ** supple jacks—and fishing rods,” 
such as good old Izaak Walton‘never dreamed of. 

Excellent mattresses are made from the soft 
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inner husks of Indian corn, properly dried and 
hetchelled. Nothing affords a warmer thatch for 
outhouses than rye straw ; and in Great Britain 
the cottages of the laboring classes are univer- 
sally roofed with it; and what could our neat 
housewives do without the aid of the fine branch- 
ing panicles of the broom corn? (Sorghum sac- 
charatum. ) 

The creeping suckers and tangled roots of se- 
veral species of otherwise useless grass, are 
extensively useful both in Europe and America, 
in fixing the shifting sands of large tracts of sea 
coast, and preventing the ravages of the winds 
and tides—ior this purpose the Arundo arenaria 
and Cynodon dactylon are most valuable. 

Straw, kept dry, appears most incorruptible, 
which is owing to the abundance of silex 
which pervades the cutecle or skin, for they 
have no bark—that it is so filled can easily 
be- proved by burning a straw upon a piece 
of glass, when the vegetable portion will be 
consumed, and the complete skeleton left in 
the silex. 

It would be agreeable and useful employ- 
ment for the boys, to collect and preserve a 
specimen of each kind of true grass, and ar- 
range them according to their natural affini- 
ties, in books made of straw paper, loosely 
stitched together. Each specimen should 
have a label of writing paper, with the sci- 
entific and common names, neatly written, 
the place and mode of growth, cultivated, 
naturalized or indigenous, time of flowering 
and of ripening ihe seeds, with the several 
uses it can be mace to answer in rural eco- 
nomy, to man or to animais.—American Agri- 
culturist. 





Tue Potato Acain.—Mr. John W. Win. 
field, of this city, informs us that the 
discovery made by the Rev. N. S. Smith, 
of the reproduction of the potato from 
the seed of its apple, has been known for 
many years, to the market gardeners and 
seedsmen of England, who keep up a 
constant supply of new seed, propagated 
from the apple, and thus new varieties are 
constantly obtained.—M. Smith's experi- 
ment, however has proved the importance 
ofan uninterrupted cultivation of the roots 
of every successive crop yielded by the 
apple seed of the previous crop, thus 
keeping up the v:gor of the plant and its 
fruit, by permitting it togo through the 
same stages of production that it does in 
its wild or natural state. The reverend 
gentleman goes back to first principles, 
and merely assists nature in carrying out 
its own Jaws in its own way. This we 
believe, is the originality of his discovery. 
Sun. 

The method of reproduction mentioned 
alove has been tried iu some parts of 
Canada with the most favourable result. 
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We have recently had an opportunity of 
conversing with experienced agricultu- 
rists in the province, who concur in the 
opinion, that the most effectual way to 
ensure a good and healthy crop of the 
poiato is to procure a good supply of the 
“apple” or seed, which can be obtained 
without difficulty. 

As corroborating evidence of the truth 
of this doctrine, we quote the following 
from the Boston Journal of Wednes- 
day :-— 

In Rindge, (N.H.) Mr. Eli Whitemore 
planted last season some seed from a _ po- 
tato ball,which flourished and produced 
nearly a quart of potatoes, none of which 
were larger thana robin’s egg. These 
potatoes were planted this spring, and 
will produce upward of a bushel of pota- 
toes, generally small and of many differ 
ent varieties as respects shape and colors. 
T'wo of these seedlings we have now in 
our office, one resembling the “lady’s 
finver”’ in color and shape, the other of 
an oblong form and a real “blue black 
hue.” These potatoes, we learn, are ex- 
ceedingly thrifty, the vines still green 
and flourishing, and no appearance of rot 
amon the tubers, while the old varieties 
on ti: same farm are diseased, and the 
tops have been dead for weeks. It is 
not unlikely that the potatoes from this 
bushel of seed next year will be entirely 
free from rot. This problem is well 
worthy a solution. 





Tue Speaxixc Avtromaron.—Professor 
Faber, amathematician of Vienna, has 
brought over to this country a speaking 
automaton, upon the construction of 
which he has been employed some five 
—and-twenty years. We were yesterday 
invited to a private view, at the Egyptian 
Hall, of this extraordinary piece of inge- 
nuity, and with other spectators who 
were present, had full reason to be aston- 
ished with the completeness of the results 
attained. The apparatus is worked by a 
clavier, which, played in conjunction 
witha bellows, produces at will the 
whole of the vowel and consonant sounds, 
and, by an adroit combination of the keys, 
syllables and words. The mouth of the 
figure is furnished with a tongue of 
caoutchouc, and movable lips—action to 
which is given by mechanism of the most 
delicate kind, precisely similar in its 
operation to that of the human being. 
The entire range of elemental sounds 
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being secured, it is obvious that artificial 
speech nay be carried on ; and M.Faber’s 
puppet is enabled to express any sentences 
Which are proposed, with a distinctness 
which is no less curious than diverting. 
By contracting and expanding the artifi- 
cial glottis, ditferent registers of tone are 
attained, and incredibleas it may seem, 
the head sings tunes, words and all, with 
both accuracy and promptitude. It also 
laughs and whispers; in short, the organs 
of articulation have been so skillfully imi- 
tated, that any of the vocal phenomena 
are within its reach. The voice which 
comes from the lips of the figure is hard 
and penetrating ; and the cautious way 
in which the phrases are uttered—like 
that of a child imitating a teacher—has 
the drollest and most unsophisticated 
effect possible. 

Many attempts have been made in by- 
sone times to construct an automaton of 
this description. In 1779 M. Kratzentein 
found that the vowel sounds might be re- 
alized by the transmission of air through 
reeds bent intocertain angular shapes ; 
and subsequently M.Kempelen, the cele 
brated mechanician, contrived an appar- 
atus from which it was possible to extract 
words and sentences limited to the simpler 
sounds. But the accounts of these in- 
ventions led us to infer that the results 
of both cases were extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. Ithas beenleft for M. Faber to 
overcome all the difficulties, and he has 
succeeded in reflecting the mechanism 
of nature, and his perseverance has tri- 
umphed. About ten years ago Mr. Brews- 
ter published his belief that “before 
another century was completed a talk- 
ing and a singing machine would be 
numbered among the conquestsof sci- 
ence,’ and his words were prophetic.— 


London Herald. 


The Bey of Tunis is trying to raise 
a loan in Europe of twenty-five millions 
of dollars, for the purpose of forming a 


navy. 





The whole of the ‘sea-coast from the 
Pyrenees to the North of France, is to 
be planted with forest trees suitable for 


ship building. 





The Jews of Hungary have bought off 
the special tax inflicted on them for per- 
petuity, by the payment of 3,120,000 
francs in five instalments. 
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CorrER BEDS IN PENNSYLVANIA.— From 
an article in the Chambersburgh, Pen. 
Repository, we learn that fine copper has 
been frequently found in that region, and 
in Adams County. ‘The Repository says: 

‘A Geologist, who assisted in locating 
some of the richest mines on Lake Supe- 
rior, has made an examination which 
justified him in recommending a Company 
recently formed in Pittsburg, to sinka 
shaft not far from Marra Furnace; and 
such has been the success, that at the 
depth of about 22 feet arich stratum has 
been opened, exhibiting, variously inter- 
mixed with Quartz, virgin Copper in 
considerable quantities, some of the 
specimens of which I have now by me, 
promising from 30 to 50 per cent. These 
specimens have been pronounced by an 
able and experienced mineralogist from 
New York, as quite equal if not superior 
to the best indications on the now cele- 
brated Lake Superior mines. 


Another writer in the 
suys :— 

“T have been at the Green Ridge Cop- 
per Mines, in Adams county, and lam 
perfectly satisfied, from the explorations 
that have taken place, that the Company 
have hit upon avery rich vein, (probably 
two of them,) of native Copper in consid- 
erable quantities, which will yield from 
30 to 90 per cent. of pure Copper. This 
shaft is 22 feet deep. In another shaft, 
about 150 feet distant, they have penetra- 
ted another vein ofthe grey Copper ore, 
which is pronounced by scientific men to 
be also very rich. 

“The work appears to be carried on 
with considerable energy, as the Company 
have alarge force engaged in digging 
and exploring their grounds. At present 
they have a Blacksmith shop, and every 
thing convenient on the premises for dri- 
ving ahead. The range of those veins can 
be traced for about four miles in length-—- 
the width it is imposible to tell at present, 
as they cover the whole bottom of the 
shafts from side to side. The deeper 
they go, the richer becomes the ore.” 


Two original pictures of Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael, have been discovered 
in an old curiosity shop in Rome. The 
fortunate finders have been offered large 
sums therefor. 


same paper, 








our army, Sept. 21st, with a severe loss! 
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; The City of Monterey was taken by 
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THe SuLtan oF Borneo Proper.—The 
Sultan is a man past fifty years of age, 
short and puffy in person, with a counte- 
nance which expresses very obviously 
the imbecility of his mind. His richt 
hand is garnished with an extra diminu- 
tive thumb, the natural member being 
crooked and distorted. His mind, in- 
dexed by his face, seems to be a chaos 
of confusion; without acuteness, without 
dignity, and without good sense.—He can 
neither read nor write ; is guided by the 
last speaker ; and his advisers, as might 
be expected, are of the lower order, and 
mischievous from their ignorance and 
their greediness. He is always talking, 
and generally joking ; and the most se- 
rious subjects never meet with five min- 
utes consecutive attention. The favora- 
ble side of his character is, that he is 
coodstemperec and good-natured ; by no 
means cruel; and, in a certain way, 
generous, though rapacious to a high de- 
gree. His rapacity, indeed, is carried to 
such an excessas to astonish an European, 
and is evinced in athousand mean ways. 
The presents I made him were unques- 
tionably handsome, but he was not con- 
tent without begging from me the share 
I had reserved for the other Pangerans. 
—Lxpedition to Borneo. 





From Navvoo—Tue War Enpvep.—It 
has been concluded that the besieged, or 
those of them who had taken part in the 
hostilities, should at once capitulate, lay 
down their arms, and leave the City and 
State within five days. The number em- 
braced in this requirement is variously 
estimated at fromthree to seven hundred, 
about one hundred and fifty only of whom 
are Mormons. 

On Thursday evening the mobocrats 
marched in, and took formal possession 
of the city. The steamboat Osprey had 
already left for Strangtown, a Mormon 
settlement in Wiskonsin, crowded with 
passengers. ‘The Alvarado brought a 
number of the proscribed citizers to this 
place. Some of them go eastward. A 
committee of five are to remain to dis- 
pose of the property yet belonging to 
the community. 

The total of killed and wounded in the 
different skirmishes is not yet ascertain- 
ed, but it is believed to be not very great. 
Capt. Smith, of Carthage, died of his 
wounds before reaching home.— St. Louis 
Union. 
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The following lines were written by a fa- 
ther for his daughter, while she lay on her 
death bed, and published with the notice of 
her death. 

Weep not around my bier, 
When | am dead, 

Nor shed a friendly tear 
Upon my bed. 

The cold and lifeless clay 
Heeds not thy sigh, 

Nor will it wipe the tear 
That dims the eye. 


Look not upon my form 

When life is gone, 

But leave me in my shroud 
Cold and alone. 

Raise not the coffin’s lid 

‘lo say farewell, 

Nor start when thou shalt hear 
Wy funeral knell. 


Pass quickly by my grave 
When I am there, 

Lest thou should sigh for me 
Or shed a tear, 

Weep not upon the mound 
Where 1 shall rest, 

Nor strew wild flowers around 
Upon my breast. 


The seul which thou hast loved 
Will not be there, 

It will have plumed its wings 
And soared afar. 

Then weep not o’er my chains 
When I am free, 

When I have left my cell, 

And gained my liberty. 


Upward in vonder sky 

I’ve found my home, 

And wail in realms of light 

For thee to come. 

Call me not back to earth 

I’ve done with sin and hell 

The victory’s won. [Ch. Messenger. 





ENIGMATICAL NAMES, 


6. Three quarters of an ugly bird with two 
thousand pounds is one of the greatest bless- 
ings we in the cily enjoy. 

7. An ltalian river and one of the plagues 
of Egypt is a necessary evil, also peculiar to 
the city. 

8. The first part of a cold country and a do- 
mestic animal, is a contemptible little crea- 
ture, greatly admired by some ladies who 
lack other objects of affection. 

9, A fish added to a bird that detests water 
is a huisance not to be endured in one’s food. 

10. To a common dish for dinner affix the 
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diminutive of Margaret and you have a bird 
Whose vocal powers are anything but a fe- 
commendation.—-Selected. 





ENIGMA.—NO. 19. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 1, 12, 1, 2, 1, 13, 1, is one of the United 
States, 

My 3, 8, 1, 18,12, 5, 19, 20,15, 14,isa 
city of South Carolina. 

My 4, 21, 3, 11, is an aquatic bird. 

My 6, 12, 25, is very troublesome in the 
summer. 

My 6, 12, 1, 13, 9, 14, 7, 15, is a bird in 
Bowling Green. 

My 10, 15, 2, was very patient. 

My 16, 1, 9, 14, 20, will improve the looks 
of a house. 

My 17, 21, 1, 18, 20, 1s a small measure. 

My 22, 1, 14, is the front of any army. 

My 23, 1, 24, 1s made by bees. 

My 26, 9, 14, 3, is a metal. 

My whole is something that every one 
should know. A. L. B. 





A lady was travelling in a stage coach with 
a troublesome, barking dog in her lap. A 
gentleman, a fellow passenger, complained of 
the annoyance. 

‘* Dear me, sir,” exclaimed the lady with an 
air of astonishment, “ [ wonder you complain 
of my dog; every body admires it; itisa real 
Peruvian.” 

““[ don’t complain of your Peruvian dog, 


madam, but I wish he would give us less of 


his Peruvian bark.” [Country Paper. 


The New England Iron Company, at Provi- 
dence, are making twenty tons of first rate 
railroad iron daily.—Sun. 








Reissue oF Vor. 1.—A New Stereotype Edi- 
tron of this Magazine.—The first quarterly 
part of Vol. I. will soon be ready—tor 37 1-2 
cents, or 4 copies for $1. Orders should be 


Sent soon. 





THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 

Edited by Theodore Dwight. 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 6 sets for $5. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
requested to act as agents. 

Enclose a One Dollar Bill, without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 

‘“ The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.”-—lV. Y. Observer. 

“It should be in every family in the country.”— 
N. Y. Baptist Recorder. 
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